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| selection of a city manager too 
often consists only of a routine an- 
nouncement, sifting of applications, 
and interviews. The progressive city coun- 
cil, however, does not rely wholly on appli- 
cations that are received at the city hall, but 
takes positive steps to seck a qualified man. 
This is especially true when a city is hiring 
its first city manager because the success of 
the council-manager plan depends to a 
large extent upon the first man appointed as 
manager (p. 242). 

An increasing number of cities are using 
one-man police patrol cars. Nearly two- 
thirds of the cities over 10,000 population 
use one-man cars on some or all of the patrol 
beats and shifts. The use of one-man patrol 
cars permits the establishment of smaller 
patrol beats and results in more efficient and 
economical police service, provided that pa- 
trol beats and shifts are carefully planned, 
that the men are trained for the work, and 
that an effective communications system is 
established (p. 244). 

An effective public relations program in- 
cludes more than the annual municipal re- 
port, tax leaflets, and occasional radio 
broadcasts. Dayton, Ohio, held an open 
house with a “Bill Smith Night”? when all 
the Bill Smiths in the city were invited to 
attend (p. 249). Lubbock, Texas, obtained 
citizen participation by having a citizens’ 
bond advisory committee work with the city 
council and the city manager in developing 
a long-term capital improvement program 
(p. 249). These and other techniques of 


the News 


keeping citizens informed are aspects of a 
broad public relations program that every 
city should plan and carry out (p. 247). 

The first step in administrative reorgani- 
zation usually is to increase the responsibil- 
ity of the chief administrator. In Des Moines, 
Iowa, the city government has been reor- 
ganized into five major departments whose 
heads report to the city manager (p. 252). 
In Pittsfield, Massachusetts, a department of 
administrative services, with the director 
appointed by the mayor, is responsible for 
the city’s personnel program and municipal 
research work (p. 257). The reorganization 
of the Providence, Rhode Island, fire de- 
partment is nearly complete with the num- 
ber of fire stations reduced from 29 to 17 and 
the number of fire companies from 37 to 30 
(p. 253). 

Denver, Colorado, recently completed a 
recodification of all city ordinances, and 
Phoenix, Arizona, has begun work on the 
recodification of ordinances (p. 256).... 
The Boulder, Colorado, city council has 
taken a forward step in adopting annexation 
policies that clarify the city’s responsibilities 
and the information that should be obtained 
before annexation is undertaken. The city 
also has adopted subdivision regulations (p. 
256). ... Michigan cities purchase stand- 
ard items at a substantial savings by using 
the facilities of their municipal league and 
the state purchasing division (p. 251).... 
Five more cities have inaugurated special 
newsletters (p. 258). 
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How To Recruit a City Manager 


By DENNIS O’HARROW* 


Village President, Park Forest, Illinois 


The village board is making a special effort to attract good 
candidates for the managership. 


HEN Park Forest, Illinois, recent- 

ly adopted the council-manager 

plan by ordinance the village 
board decided to do the best possible job in 
securing a good village manager. In hiring 
the first manager the board recognizes that 
much depends on the way applicants are 
handled. Good men are never plentiful, 
and it is foolish for a would-be employer to 
overlook good men because of careless and 
routine recruiting methods. 

Park Forest is a “‘new town”’ in the south- 
ern part of the Chicago metropolitan area, 
built by a single developer, American Com- 
munity Builders, Incorporated. It has a 
population of 11,500, and the board be- 
lieved that a starting salary of $6,500 should 
attract applicants who have had training in 
public administration and perhaps one or 
two years experience as a manager or an 
assistant to a manager in another city. The 
salary was determined also in part by the 
fact that the median salary for managers in 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000 early this year was 
$7,200, as reported in the 1950 Municipal 
Year Book. 

The next step was to advertise the va- 
cancy in the Crty Managers’ News Letter issued 
by the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation. This item was carried in the 
October 1, 1950, issue of the News Letter. 
The deadline for receiving applications 
was set for November 1. Personal interviews 
of selected candidates will be held later with 


* Epiror’s Note: Mr. O’Harrow is assistant di- 
rector of the Association of State Planning and 
Development Agencies, an affiliate of the American 
Society of Planning Officials. He has been in city, 
state, and regional planning work since 1934. 


the hope that a manager can be appointed 
before December 1 to take office on January 
2. This timetable gives the village board and 
the applicants sufficient time and yet does 
not drag out the proceedings so long that 
the more promising candidates will lose 
interest in the job. 

A score of applications have been re- 
ceived from all parts of the country and each 
one was immediately acknowledged by the 
village president by a letter of approximate- 
ly 500 words setting forth information about 
Park Forest and enclosing a copy of the 
ordinance establishing the position of village 
manager. The letter also advises the ap- 
plicant that the village now has one full-time 
clerical employee, one part-time building 
commissioner, a full-time police department 
of 11 men, and a volunteer fire department, 
and that his first major job will be to organ- 
ize a public works department. The letter 
further advises the applicant that the salary 
of the manager has been established at 
$6,500 per year, that the leave policy for all 
employees has been set at two weeks vaca- 
tion and two weeks sick leave, and that pro- 
vision is made for a 5 per cent annual salary 
increase. 

Enclosed with the letter is an application 
form reproduced from the suggested form 
contained in the pamphlet entitled A Se/ec- 
tion of a City Manager issued by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association which 
the applicant is asked to fill out and return. 
Finally, the applicant is advised in the letter 
that the village will pay the traveling ex- 
penses of any applicants selected for personal 
interview and that all applicants will be 
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notified of the final selection made by the 
village board. 

The village board placed great emphasis 
on giving the prospective candidates as 
much information as possible about the 
village and the job. It was believed that 
the men who indicated interest in the posi- 
tion should have this information before 
being asked to fill out a detailed application 
form. In addition to the usual information 
on personal history, experience and train- 
ing, references, and civic and professional 
affiliations, the applicant was asked to sub- 
mit any published material he had written, 
and, if the applicant is a city manager, a 
copy of a recent city budget and other re- 
ports issued by his city. It is believed that 
the use of the uniform application blank 
will convince the candidates that a sincere 
and unbiased effort is being made in their 
behalf in securing comparable information 
on specific items from all candidates. 

If the board finds that only a few of the ap- 
plicants possess the desired qualifications, a 
further search will be made by sending a form 
letter to the managers of a number of cities 
that are smaller than Park Forest to invite 
them to apply if they are interested. In this 
way the board may find a better city man- 
ager than if they depend solely upon the 
man to seek the job. Some managers who 
might otherwise be interested will nct apply 
on their own initiative because of the ap- 
parent reflection on the cities they are 
serving. 

When a sufficient number of applications 
have been received, the information on the 
applications will be tabulated and studied 
carefully with a view to selecting several 
candidates for further investigation. In re- 
viewing the applications the board will con- 
sider the maturity of the individual appli- 
cant, rather than arbitrary age limits, and his 
education and experience. Residence in the 
village or state is not a prerequisite. The 
board has not set arbitrary educational 
standards, but will prefer, other things being 
equal, a candidate with a master’s degree 
in public administration. 

The most valuable experience generally 
to seek in a prospective city manager is that 
of having served successfully as a manager 


in a city comparable in size, or in a smaller 
city. The village board recognizes, though, 
that in a city the size of Park Forest, care- 
ful consideration also should be given to 
those who have had experience as an as- 
sistant to a city manager in another city 
or in other types of work in municipal 
government. The board is primarily inter- 
ested in professional ability and such per- 
sonal characteristics as tact, forcefulness, 
honesty, loyalty, and the ability to work 
with people. 

This article is being written prior to the 
date for personal interviews with selected 
applicants but the board has already deter- 
mined the procedure it will follow. After the 
applications have been screened, the most 
promising candidates, one at a time, will be 
invited to come to Park Forest at the expense 
of the village for personal interview. The 
board will not publish the names of the ap- 
plicants and will not write the applicant’s 
present employer without having first ob- 
tained permission from the applicant. 

The candidates who are asked to come to 
Park Forest for interviews will be treated 
as guests. The board members will show 
them the village and have lunch with them. 
The board will talk with the applicants and 
try to judge their suitability and at the 
same time give them an opportunity to ask 
questions. 

Candidates who come to Park Forest for 
the interview will be given a written sum- 
mary of the history and governmental or- 
ganization of the village, including informa- 
tion about village finances and debt, and a 
brief description of the probable population 
growth of the village. It is expected, for ex- 
ample, that the village will reach a popula- 
tion of about 25,000 within three to five 
years. The village board also has arranged 
to obtain housing for the village manager 
when he has been appointed. 

For use in the personal interview the vil- 
lage board has drawn up a list of questions 
that will serve as a guide in appraising the 
candidate’s personality, tact, and speaking 
ability, and also in directing questions 
towards the candidate’s previous experience, 
current problems confronting the Village of 
Park Forest, and the candidate’s under- 
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standing of the manager’s duties and his 
relationship to the board, village em- 
ployees, and the general public. 

Perhaps this article should have been 
labeled ‘“Things to do to get a $10,000 man 
for $6,500.’’ At least the village board is 
putting its best foot forward to get a good 
manager. The board believes that candi- 
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dates for the job will appreciate a businesslike 
but courteous approach by the city and a 
frank outline of duties and responsibilities. 
The definite schedule for selecting the man- 
ager also should make a good impression 
on candidates. Finally, when a selection has 
been made the unsuccessful candidates will 
be notified of the council’s choice. 


EXPERIENCE WITH ONE-MAN PATROL CARS* 


The police chiefs of two cities describe the kind of in-service training and 
communications needed for effective use of one-man police cars. 


Beat Survey and Training Essential 
By BRUCE WEATHERLY 


Chief of Police, Madison, Wisconsin 


HE police department of Madison 

now uses one-man police patrol cars 

to cover all areas of the city and for all 
shifts. Madison with a population of 96,000 
has 134 sworn personnel in the police de- 
partment. The department first began using 
one-man Cars in 1937 on the 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
shift. When the change was made to com- 
plete one-man patrol car coverage in 1949 it 
was necessary to sell the plan to members of 
the patrol force and other employees of the 
department. Employee representatives ex- 
pressed vigorous opposition to the plan; 
some obtained data on isolated tragic inci- 
dents involving the use of one-man patrol 
cars. They tried to minimize the value of the 
one-man system and pointed to the potential 
hazards for police officers. 

Because of this opposition and lack of un- 
derstanding and because of the need of care- 
ful installation of the one-man car plan, the 
city administration took two major steps be- 
fore putting the plan into operation. 

* Epitor’s Note: Police Chiefs Holstrom and 
Weatherly prepared these articles in connection 
with a survey recently made by the International 
City Managers’ Association on the use of one-man 
police patrol cars in 26 cities. More detailed infor- 
mation is contained in a report, entitled Municipal 
Experience With One-Man Police Cars, which has been 
distributed to the officials of cities subscribing to the 


Association’s Management Information Service. 
Mr. Holstrom, a graduate of the University of 


First, a beat survey was made of the en- 
tire city of Madison for the establishment of 
patrol districts, based on the street layout, 
number of police incidents, number of police 
hazards, number of arrests, number of acci- 
dents, and other types of police actions. On 
the basis of these data, with consideration of 
time and need, patrol districts of various 
sizes and numbers were established for the 
24-hour period. The survey showed that to 
meet police patrol needs, it would be neces- 
sary to split the patrol personnel and assign 
one man to each patrol car. 

As the second step, a manual of procedure 
was prepared to explain police tactics and 
the mechanics of arrest under the one-man 
patrol car system, and in-service training 
was given to all members of the department. 
All police officers have been carefully 
trained in the use of one-man cars, particu- 
larly for stopping suspicious cars, or mere 
traffic violators. In stopping suspicious cars, 
for example, the patrol officer is taught to 


California, has been a member of the executive 
committee of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police since 1947 and is president of the Cali- 
fornia State Peace Officers’ Association. Mr. 


Weatherly, who attended Texas A. & M. College, 
was formerly chief of police at San Antonio, is 4 
graduate of the FBI National Police Academy, and 
has lectured on police administration at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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bring his car to the left of the car where the 
officer can throw a spotlight on the driver to 
blind him momentarily. Keeping the light in 
the suspect’s eyes, the officer gets out of his 
car on the lefthand side, circles behind both 
cars to the right rear fender of the suspect 
car (using the suspect car as a body shield) 
and demands that the suspect back out of 
his car with his hands clasped around his 
neck. 

The police dispatcher is one of the key 
men in the plan of one-man patrol cars. The 
dispatcher almost always makes the decision 
for sending more than one squad car for any 
police call, although the primary car may 
ask for additional help upon arriving at the 
scene of the complaint. The dispatcher has 
definite instructions through the manual of 
procedure on the kinds of calls for which he 
should dispatch more than one squad car. 
He is expected to make these decisions fol- 
lowing departmental policies but also based 
on training, judgment, and patrol experi- 
ence. 

Whenever a criminal is in action, a mini- 
mum of five cars is dispatched so that a 
quadrant may be formed around the scene of 
the crime. It has been necessary in Madison 
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to send only one car for about 90 per cent of 
all police calls. 

When the complete one-man car plan was 
put into effect, it was necessary to add 15 
cars to the five already owned by the city. 
Seven cars are now used on the 7 a.m. to 
3 p.m. shift with an approximate coverage of 
two and one-half square miles per car. Ten 
cars are used from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. with a 
coverage of one and one-third square miles, 
20 cars are used from 5 p.m. to 1 a.m. with 
an average coverage of three-fourths of one 
square mile; and 10 cars from 1 a.m. to 7 
a.m. with a coverage of one and one-third 
square miles per car. Each patrol car has an 
oscillating red light mounted on the top, and 
a special light carrying the words POLICE 
STOP is mounted on the right front fender. 

Although the plan has been in effect only 
a little more than one year, there have been 
no deaths or serious accidents resulting from 
the use of one-man cars. Many of the men in 
the department feel that they are being 
placed on their own and are alone respon- 
sible for their actions. They seem to like re- 
ceiving credit for work done by themselves 
and not having to work with a partner who, 
because of personal differences, may hinder 
them in their work. 


One-Man Police Cars Used Since 1913 


By J. D. HOLSTROM 
Chief of Police, Berkeley, California 


ERKELEY, California, has used one- 
Bs police patrol cars since 1913. 

Foot patrol had been abandoned in 
favor of bicycles in 1905; motorcycles re- 
placed bicycles in 1911; and two years later 
automobiles took the place of motorcycles. 
Berkeley, a city of 112,000 population, has 
130-sworn personnel in the police depart- 
ment. One-man patrol cars are used for all 
shifts and in all areas of the city. The average 
area covered varies with the shifts, ranging 
from 1.6 square miles per car during the 
graveyard and daytime shifts to 0.7 square 
miles for the evening or four o’clock to mid- 
night shift. 


Patrolmen who have worked in pairs com- 
monly object to the possible danger of one 
patrolman’s apprehending criminals or 
other dangerous persons. Therefore, the first 
job for any city that is considering the use of 
one-man patrol cars is to sell the members of 
the police department on the plan. Every ef- 
fort must be made to overcome objections to 
the potential hazards of individual police 
patrol. The men should receive in-service 
training covering the major problems that 
will be encountered during patrol duty. 

The men must be taught that their safety 
depends upon precautions taken while on 
patrol and indoctrinated with a realization 








that there is a real difference between fool- 
hardiness and common sense. It is no sign of 
cowardice to call for additional help to 
handle any unusual situation, but merely the 
use of good judgment and common sense. 
They must learn how to stop suspicious cars 
and approach drivers; how to park a car and 
approach store buildings; and how to prowl 
alleys and try doors. 

The patrolman must become much more 
communications-conscious. The effective- 
ness of a one-man patrol car system depends 
largely on communications with police 
headquarters. Men will be doing some foot 
patrol work while operating in police patrol 
cars and a system should be provided for re- 
ceiving messages from superior officers. There 
are several ways of doing this, including red 
signal lights mounted over street intersec- 
tions or on police call boxes, or by use of a 
light on the patrol car itself which is actuat- 
ed by radio signals from headquarters. 

In planning departmental shifts and de- 
termining patrol areas, consideration is 
given to the fact that in any particular case 
the number of men assigned will depend 
upon the circumstances surrounding that 
case. The use of one-man patrol cars permits 
the establishment of smaller patrol beats and 
normally results in more men being in serv- 
ice most of the time. Therefore it is easier to 
pull additional men quickly to a given spot 
for handling emergency situations. 

A departmental plan of this kind, how- 
ever, is based upon desk officers or dis- 
patchers who have had patrol experience 
and are thoroughly competent to assign and 
reassign the patrol force to meet a variety of 
situations. In Berkeley desk sergeants who 
have had street patrol experience dispatch 
all patrol cars. The desk sergeants can an- 
ticipate the number of men that will be 
needed depending upon the type of police 
call received. In addition, the police patrol- 
men are trained to know those situations 
that require additional help and to request 
such help when necessary. The competent 
dispatcher should be able to use his own ex- 
perience to evaluate calls received from citi- 
zens, almost instantaneously estimate the 
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number of men needed, visualize the condi- 
tions likely to exist at the scene of the call, 
and dispatch the proper number of men. 

Much of the controversy over the use of 
one-man police patrol cars would disappear 
if it were more generally known that the sys- 
tem has to be based on thorough training of 
all police officers, a modern communications 
system including two-way police radio, and 
supervisory officers and dispatchers who 
have had experience in patrol work that 
enables them to direct men. 

In Berkeley there have been no deaths or 
serious injuries to police patrolmen as a re- 
sult of using one-man patrol cars. There 
have been a few cases in which officers suf- 
fered serious injury, but in each instance the 
officer was doing either routine foot duty 
(checking stores or alleys) or was with an- 
other officer at the time the injury was in- 
curred. Conditions, however, are favorable 
to this plan of police department operations. 
Berkeley is a university city that is primarily 
residential in character. It does not have the 
large commercial, industrial, and slum areas 
that are common to many other cities. Thus 
the economic and social characteristics of the 
city have made the installation and use of 
one-man Cars easier. 

Few police departments, even when oper- 
ating at full authorized strength, have suf- 
ficient personnel to do the police job in the 
manner they would like to do it or in the 
manner in which it should be done. There- 
fore, the use of one-man patrol cars should 
not be considered as a means for reducing 
police personnel. Most departments which 
have changed to complete or partial use of 
one-man patrol cars have found after a care- 
ful determination of the demand for police 
service that just as many men are needed as 
with two-men cars. Individual beats are 
smaller, however, and each beat receives 
faster and more frequent attention from the 
officer assigned to it. The use of one-man 
patrol cars, at least on a partial basis, is one 
more approach that should be considered in 
the effective operations of a modern munici- 
pal police department. 
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Keeping the Citizen Informed 


By DONALD M. OAKES* 
City Manager, Berkley, Michigan 


Economy and efficiency are not enough to convince the citizen that 
he has a part in his government. 


NE has to keep the citizen informed 

to do a good job as a city manager. 

I approach this subject with a great 
deal of respect, for building a program of 
public services for the community is a small 
task compared to enlisting support of the 
council and the people. But tell them the 
ideas, tell them the why and where and how, 
and their enthusiasm will carry the program. 
Public understanding is based on rumor and 
suspicion when City Hall neglects to inform 
the public. The citizen has a right to know 
the details of the stewardship you have with 
his tax dollar—whether it be a direct tax or 
other revenues. 

There are various avenues by which we 
can inform the public. More and better ways 
are being conceived as we become more as- 
tute in the profession. I shall discuss a few of 
them. 

Let’s begin with the council. Councilmen 
get button-holed on the street, at work and 
at their homes. ‘‘What’s the city doing to 
pave our street?’ “‘Why are our taxes so 
high??? Councilmen need to know why, and 
to have the facts necessary for sound deci- 
sions of policy. Informal meetings can be 
most helpful in explaining a proposed drain- 
age system or special assessment plan and for 
asking and answering questions. Reporters 
may attend these meetings for the back- 
ground they give, but what goes on 
shouldn’t be reported until the council has 
had a chance to digest it. Then all ideas 


*Epitor’s Note: This article was abstracted from 
an address given by Mr. Oakes at the annual con- 
vention of the Michigan Municipal League in De- 
troit, October 5, 1950. Mr. Oakes was city manager 
of Alpena, Michigan, from 1942 to 1948, and has 
been city manager of Berkley since August, 1948. 


should be fairly presented to the public 
through reports of public meetings. 

The press is vital for its acceptance in 
homes and day to day effect. City managers 
should develop good public relations with 
their local newspapers. There is a common 
bond between them, for they are both in 
business to keep the public informed—the 
press to sell papers and the manager to sell 
a program. If either falls short in their job, 
they lose the confidence of the public. 

The newspaper may occasionally slant an 
article. If this happens, the manager ought 
to take frank exception to it and encourage 
full discussion, rather than cut down the 
news as some are tempted to do. When a 
feud starts between the City Hall and the 
press they both take a beating; but the pub- 
l°c most of all, for they have difficulty in de- 
termining the truth of the matter. Some may 
read between the lines but the average 
reader does not have time for it. Managers 
should take pains to explain their programs 
and problems to the reporters. Even much of 
the background that perhaps will not be 
printed. Most reporters will react favorably 
to that approach and when the story breaks 
give it the objective reporting the public is 
entitled to read. 

Other avenues of keeping the citizen in- 
formed depend upon particular circum- 
stances. Perhaps radio would rightly follow 
newspapers. Many cities have weekly or 
daily radio programs, and there is a great 
deal of opportunity for special program- 
ming. The police department with a safety 
program or the fire department on fire pre- 
vention; explaining a new program to the 
public; and many more things of interest. 
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Most radio stations welcome an opportunity 
to be of service. You may even be able to 
make a recording of the program and there- 
by save yourself some ‘“‘mike fright’’ or 
obtain a schedule that reaches a large listen- 
ing audience. A tape recorder as part of city 
hall equipment is a worth-while investment. 

Some communities have used movies and 
slides to good advantage. This is an excellent 
medium when we think of the old proverb, 
**One picture is worth ten thousand words.” 
Professional help with movies may be almost 
a necessity, but some cities have achieved 
good results with amateur movies, back- 
ground music and a good speaker who could 
get the “‘feel’’ of his audience. 

Television is a new device which is devel- 
oping, though it is now only practical in the 
larger cities with television stations. But 
cities that wish to keep their citizens in- 
formed should be ready to exploit televison 
as it grows. We all size up people at first 
glance and make up our minds about them. 
A sincere city official appearing on television 
will transmit his sincerity to the viewing 
audience. 

This brings up public appearances as a 
direct approach. The size of the city and the 
time one has for making speeches are fac- 
tors, of course. But a manager should find 
some time for public appearances and allow 
his department heads freedom to do the 
same. It is important to keep department 
heads and other employees informed. Meet- 
ings and employee news letters are means to 
that end. Employees are out on the street or 
on the telephone every day. Those who un- 
derstand and are sold on city policies are 
salesmen to the public and the best advertise- 
ment the administration has. 

Cities should publish more informative re- 
ports. In this category are annual reports, 
tax leaflets, utility bill notes, tax notice in- 
formation, and special leaflets. Most char- 
ters call for an annual report; the more at- 
tractive and informative it is, the better. Use 
pictures, graphs, and cartoons to show prog- 
ress, and color if you can afford it. A news- 
paper with only advertisements would never 
be read. The makeup man tries to have 
news and pictures interspersed on the same 
pages with ads. Then, perhaps, readers will 
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glance at the ads and get an idea for some- 
thing to buy. Advertisers try to catch your 
eye and sell you something. We must sell 
city government the same way. Eye-appeal- 
ing charts and clever illustrations make the 
story readable. 

Then give the report general distribution. 
Water billings can furnish the addresses, or 
use special carriers. The more who read, the 
larger will be the nucleus of informed citi- 
zens. Tax leaflets should be attractive and 
contain short, concise statements of what in- 
dividual services cost, broken down to a 
monthly, weekly, or daily cost. The average 
reader is able to grasp these facts in a hurry. 


Just as a good housewife will check the items 


on her grocery bill, she should be able to 
check her tax bill. Many cities are putting 
special information on utility bills. These go 
out monthly, semi-monthly, or quarterly 
and afford a good opportunity to tell of gar- 
bage or trask pickup changes, new billing 
procedures, and even construction pro- 
grams. The cost of utility bill inserts is 
nominal. 

Dollars are not the key to quality in a re- 
port or leaflet. Imagination, good advice, 
and the desire to tell people what their gov- 
ernment is doing will go further than fancy 
work or frills. Yet in spite of all you can do 
to keep people informed, it is impossible to 
keep them all informed. For years, the news- 
papers in one city I know of have been doing 
a marvelous job telling of the work being 
done to relieve a bad drainage condition. 
Yet when a phenomenal rain came along 
awhile ago a small delegation showed up at 
council meeting wanting to know, “‘Why did 
this happen, and what’s being done?”’ Had 
they seen any articles on the problem? 
‘““Yes,’’ was the answer, “‘but we didn’t pay 
much attention to them.” I shudder to think 
of the size of the delegation if no information 
had been published ! 

I think you are missing a bet if you 
haven’t considered City Days in which the 
civics classes of the high schools or Boy and 
Girl Scouts come to take over the city hall 
and other departments for a day. Some com- 
munities have annual open houses in which 
they invite the citizens to the city hall and 
other offices to look over the city plant. They 
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are likely to see special exhibits and pro- 
grams and go away understanding better 
what this business of government is all about. 

Finally we should not overlook letterhead 
and envelope advertising. Industry and 
commerce have been using it for years. 
Eye-catching slogans can convey a message. 
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You may never be satisfied that a news- 
paper story, an annual report or tax leaflet 
reached all the folks it should, but you can 
take pride in giving out all the information 
that is available in clear and readable form 
and thus help the citizen feel he is really 
a part of his government. 


. 


Municipal Public Relations 





Open House 


More than 5,500 citizens on October 4 to 
6 attended the first open-house ever held by 
the city of Dayton, Ohio. All city depart- 
ments prepared displays and demonstrations 
of their activities. Principal exhibits and 
events were centered at the municipal build- 
ing, floodlighted to accent the theme Spot- 
lighting Your City Services. Here five floors 
of exhibits illustrated practically every phase 
of municipal operations and services. Fire- 
men and policemen served as hallway guides 
to welcome the public on each floor, and de- 
partment personnel escorted the public 
through their respective display areas. 

At the adjacent parking lot, large equip- 
ment used in furnishing the varied city serv- 
ices was displayed and the fire division gave 
a half-hour demonstration each night of 
high-level rescue operations. Neighborhood 
fire and police stations had additional ex- 
hibits. City employees volunteered their 
time and efforts for the program and made 
all exhibits and displays except three large 
signs and the printed pamphlets, “‘At Your 
Service,” that listed city services. 

Opening night of the program marked the 
first meeting of the city commission for the 
season. It was also designated “Bill Smith 
Night.”’ All the Bill Smiths in Dayton were 
invited, and 17 attended the special cere- 
monies in their honor. The second night was 
“Future Citizens’ Night,’ with school chil- 
dren responding to a special invitation sent 
to their principals. The final night was 
“Civic Organizations Night,’ with special 
invitations extended to the various neigh- 
borhood and civic groups. 


Despite advance publicity and banners at 
fire stations, the real public interest in the 
open house seemed to be created by the en- 
thusiastic reports of those who actually at- 
tended. Attendance the second night was 
double that of the first night, and the third 
night attendance was greatest of all—Max- 
WELL NATHAN, information and research as- 
sistant, Dayton. 


Citizens Study Bond Issues 

The intensive work of interested citizens 
and the city administration in Lubbock, 
Texas, was culminated recently when the 
voters approved, by a five-to-one margin, a 
$7,914,000 capital improvement program to 
be financed entirely by bond issues. The 
work began several months ago when the 
city manager submitted a five-year capital 
improvement program costing an estimated 
$7,746,000 to the city commission. The need 
for many of the improvements was made 
necessary by the annexation of nine square 
miles of the urban fringe in December, 1949. 
The presentation to the city commission was 
in the form of a brochure outlining in detail 
the improvements needed, the estimated 
cost of each improvement, and a proposed 
method of financing the improvements. 

By estimating the anticipated revenue 
and expenditures during the next five years, 
it was shown that the sale of the additional 
bonds would not materially increase the tax 
rate. After careful analysis, the city commis- 
sion approved the program and upon rec- 
ommendation of the city manager appoint- 
ed a 183—member citizens’ bond advisory 
committee composed of business, profession- 
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al, and civic leaders in the community to 
study the capital improvement program and 
make recommendations to the city commis- 
sion on the content of the program and 
means of financing the improvements. 

The committee was immediately divided 
into small subcommittees to study various as- 
pects of the program relating to water im- 
provements, sewer additions and extensions, 
electric generating equipment and service 
lines, new fire stations and equipment, a fire 
alarm signal system, and recreation and 
park facilities including two new swimming 
pools. Each subcommittee met in the city 
hall and with the aid of the manager and 
various department heads studied maps on 
which the proposed improvements were 
shown. The subcommittees later made “‘on- 
the-site”’ inspections to be in better position 
to judge whether the proposed improve- 
ments were needed. The city commission, 
the city manager, and all other city officials 
made a deliberate effort not to influence 
final decisions of these subcommittees. It was 
intended that they should see the facts and 
decide for themselves what improvements 
would be made. 

The various subcommittees submitted 
their reports and recommendations to the 
general committee in August and recom- 
mended a total program of $7,914,341. The 
committee recommendations were substan- 
tially in line with those originally prepared 
in the capital improvement program. A 
bond issue to finance the entire program was 
then submitted to the voters and approved 
on September 26.—STEVE MATTHEWS, City 
manager, Lubbock, ‘Texas. 


Council Meeting Brochure 


Saginaw, Michigan, has issued a brochure 
for distribution to citizens attending city 
council meetings. The four-page folder, en- 
titled ‘‘Helpful Information for Your Coun- 
cil Visit,’ carries a picture of the city hall. 
The first page contains a brief statement 
about the citizen’s stake in his city govern- 
ment. The second page contains several 
paragraphs on Saginaw’s background and a 
roster of city officials. The third and fourth 
pages show pictures of council members, a 
sketch of the seating arrangement in the 
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council chamber, an organization chart of 
the city government, and a short article on 
how the city operates. 


Special Leaflets 


Several cities issued special leaflets during 
the past month to report on city finances, to 
promote traffic safety, or to describe city gov- 
ernment activities. In Emporia, Kansas, a 
folder mailed with water bills describes the 
work of the fire department. Similar folders 
on other departments will be issued. The 
city also puts on a radio program on the sub- 
ject of the brochure issued for that month. 
. .. Junction City, Kansas, recently mailed 
with water bills a folder entitled Your Taxes 
and Where They Go which compares the cost 
of city services for the average homeowner 
with the cost of commodities he commonly 
buys. As a part of the police public relations 
program, Junction City also has issued a 
traffic safety folder that summarizes city 
traffic ordinances, outlines the method of re- 
porting traffic accidents, and lists some 
simple safety rules. . . . In Dallas, Texas, at- 
tractively illustrated leaflets mailed with tax 
bills describe the kind of bill being rendered 
and contain instructions for paying the bills. 
...A four-page folder enclosed with tax 
bills in Abingdon, Virginia, shows where the 
tax dollar comes from and how it is spent 
and the monthly cost of city services to the 
average homeowner. . . . A tax leaflet issued 
by Charleston County, South Carolina, il- 
lustrates the revenues and expenditures of 
the county. ... Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
has mailed a four-page folder with tax bills 
entitled The City of Fort Lauderdale and Your 
Tax Dollar which shows the distribution of 
the tax dollar, lists accomplishments of the 
past year, and outlines plans for the future. 
... In Rutland, Vermont, the local tax bill 
is explained in a special leaflet entitled Your 
1950 City Tax Bill. 

In Kansas City, Missouri, the public 
works, fire, health, and welfare departments 
cooperated in preparing and publishing a 
16-page pamphlet, entitled There Ought To 
Be a Law Against—, which is illustrated with 
cartoons depicting the effects of such com- 
mon nuisances as dumping refuse in the 
streets or on vacant land, displaying mer- 
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chandise on sidewalks, scattering handbills, 
and burning leaves in the streets. Opposite 
each illustration is an extract from the or- 
dinances governing the situation with the 
name and telephone number of the depart- 
ment responsible for preventing or abating 
such conditions. 


Annual Reports 

Twelve cities issued annual reports during 
the past month, making a total of 119 cities 
that have issued such reports this year. The 
Windsor, Connecticut, report is reproduced 
by photo-offset, and seven are printed by 
letter-press (Alameda, California; Bath and 
Auburn, Maine; Lexington, Nebraska; 
Scarsdale, New York; Carolina Beach, 
North Carolina, and Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania). The Jackson, Michigan, report of 47 
pages is hectographed and that of Merced, 
California, is mimeographed on 53 X 83 inch 
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sheets in various colors to designate separate 
sections. 

Oxnard, California, has prepared a two- 
color multilithed report that when folded 
measures 4 X 6 inches. It unfolds toa 19 X 
25 inch poster containing a number of pho- 
tographs and sketches. The Port Huron, 
Michigan, report in tabloid form contains a 
large number of cuts and was distributed to 
33,000 subscribers to the local newspaper at 
a cost of two and one-half cents each. Each 
section in the Auburn, Maine, report is il- 
lustrated with attractive line drawings and 
hand lettering. The Windsor report contains 
two pages devoted to past achievements and 
plans for the future and a short section of ex- 
cerpts from the auditor’s report. 

Annual departmental reports have been 
received from the finance director of Kansas 
City, Missouri, the controller’s office of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and the public works de- 
partment of Lewiston, Idaho. 


News of the Month 





Cities Reduce Costs by Coopera- 
tive Purchasing 


OOPERATIVE purchasing is bringing 
substantial savings to cities and vil- 
lages in Michigan and assuring them of ma- 
terials supplied on standard specifications. 
The Michigan Municipal League, through 
its Municipal Purchasing Service, works 
with the purchasing division of the Michigan 
State Department of Administration and the 
larger cities to buy in the same market and 
receive expert advice and assistance for its 
member municipalities. 

Nearly 40 cities and villages recently 
bought over 2,300 gallons of traffic marking 
paint at an average saving of 85 cents per 
gallon when the supplier for the state accept- 
ed a supplemental order for members of the 
League. The paint supplied was in con- 
formance with the same specifications used 
by the state. 

Double-faced street name signs, carved 
from two-inch redwood panels, have been a 


best seller for 15 years. These signs, with 
raised letters and aluminum fittings, are 
more widely used in Michigan than any 
other street name sign. City officials report 
that these signs provide excellent service at 
low annual cost. During the past year orders 
for street name signs were received from 14 
cities outside Michigan. 

Over 130 member municipalities have 
purchased underwriters’ fire hose through 
this service during the past 20 years. A price 
agreement was recently completed which en- 
ables members to purchase their lamp re- 
quirements at substantial savings. Consider- 
ation is being given to making similar agree- 
ments for supplying anti-freeze, batteries, 
and various other items. This nonprofit serv- 
ice is financed by a portion of the savings 
achieved through cooperative purchasing, as 
obtained from a nominal service charge 
added to the cost of goods sold. Members re- 
ceive a bi-monthly Purchasing Bulletin contain- 
ing announcements of current price agree- 
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ments, news of general interest, summaries 
of important municipal purchases, and re- 
sults of periodic surveys of interest to pur- 
chasing officials—Rosert D. BuGHeER, 
manager, Municipal Purchasing Service, 
Michigan Municipal League. 


City Activities Reorganized 
in Five Departments 


HE Des Moines, Iowa, city government 

has been reorganized under the new 
council-manager plan into five major de- 
partments whose heads are appointed by and 
report directly to the city manager: finance, 
public health, public works, public safety, 
and property management. A new position 
of personnel director has been established in 
the city manager’s office, and the personnel 
director will work with the civil service com- 
mission to provide the liaison between the 
formalized civil service program and the per- 
sonnel activities under the city manager. 
The purchasing agent has been transferred 
from the finance department to the city 
manager’s office. 

The city manager will head the depart- 
ment of public safety but the police chief and 
the fire chief will continue as heads of their 
respective divisions. Work of the public safe- 
ty department also will include a traffic en- 
gineering division, and an inspection divi- 
sion consisting of building, electrical, plumb- 
ing, and smoke inspection. 

The department of property management 
will have charge of the municipal garage, 
airport, and all other public buildings, in- 
cluding two public parking garages now un- 
der construction. A central services division 
has been established in this department to 
provide office repairs and central printing 
and duplicating. 

Public health functions have been trans- 
ferred from the public safety department and 
established in a new public health depart- 
ment with a full-time director. The depart- 
ment is responsible for medical, nursing, and 
health education services, laboratory work, 
sanitation, and public health statistics. Ac- 
tivities of the public works department will 
include engineering, sewage treatment, 
street cleaning, and construction and main- 
tenance of streets, sewers, sidewalks, and 
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bridges. The finance department will have 
charge of accounting, budgeting, treasury 
management, and the issuance of licenses.— 
LeonarpD G. HoweELtL, city manager, Des 
Moines. 


Police Training Provided by 
City and Junior College 

OLICE trainees in Amarillo, Texas, en- 

rolled September 12 in a 14-week training 
school conducted by Amarillo Junior Col- 
lege and the city. The city will pay the 
trainees $110 per month while they are at- 
tending school, but they are expected to pay 
all expenses for tuition and equipment, un- 
less they are eligible for educational bene- 
fits under the G.I. bill. At the completion 
of the training program, the trainees will 
start regular work with the city at a base 
salary of $200 per month. These rookies will 
serve a probationary period of six months, 
and the city will provide two uniforms per 
year and sell firearms to the new policemen 
at cost. The agreement made between the 
city and the college provides that trainees 
will be selected by the city civil service com- 
mission with the assistance of the police 
chief and that the training program will be 
planned jointly by the police chief, the di- 
rector of police training in the department, 
and the public administration division of the 
college. The trainees must meet the regular 
requirements of the college for admission. 
The city police department directs the 
training school through its own director of 
police training, but the instructional staff 
is supplied by the college. 

The course work includes patrol, traffic 
control, criminal law and procedure, criii- 
nal investigation, and related academic sub- 
jects, including English composition, mu- 
nicipal government, psychology, public rela- 
tions, and sociology. In addition, the 
trainees will receive instruction in physical 
training and the care and use of firearms. 


New Civil Defense Agency Proposed 
As More Cities Develop Plans 
EGISLATION to create a new Civil 
Defense Administration outside of the 
National Security Resources Board is now 
before Congress. The CDA will have broad 
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powers to distribute federal funds and mate- 
rials to state and local governments, provide 
training and research, guide development of 
mutual aid pacts and coordinate defense 
plans. It will be on a par with other major 
federal agencies and responsible directly to 
the President. 

The NSRB has issued a document en- 
titled Critical Target Areas in Civil Defense that 
describes the three types of areas, in the or- 
der of their industrial concentration, that are 
considered particularly subject to attack in 
case of war. It outlines briefly the measures 
to be taken to nullify the effects of attack and 
to aid recovery: (1) mutual aid agreements 
for police, fire, medical, engineering, and 
other civil defense functions among all the 
cities in a critical area; (2) “‘mobile support 
units’? or teams of services similar to those 
under mutual aid, provided by municipali- 
ties or areas outside of the critical target 
areas and prepared to move into the critical 
areas at the direction of the state director of 
civil defense; and (3) mobile support areas, 
prepared to receive large civilian population 
evacuated from stricken critical areas and to 
stock vital civil defense materials. 

In Norfolk, Virginia, the city manager 
has appointed a civilian defense advisory 
board to work with the defense coordinator 
and his three deputies, each of whom heads 
a major city department that will be closely 
concerned with the preventive and remedial 
aspects of disaster preparedness. The de- 
fense coordinator has outlined a four-point 
program for implementing the disaster plan 
in respect to civil defense: (1) appointing a 
paid staff to carry on the work of the coor- 
dinator’s office; (2) purchasing and erecting 
an auxiliary radio transmitter on city prop- 
erty to provide communication if the present 
police system should be disrupted; (3) con- 
structing storehouses on city-owned proper- 
ty for stock-piling equipment and material 
essential in major disaster work; and 
(4) granting to the defense organization the 
authority needed for protection of citizens 
and property during an emergency. Initial 
estimates indicate a cost close to $25,000 for 
Starting the program. 

Toledo, Ohio, has adopted an ordinance 
establishing a civil defense director and an 
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advisory council of 15 to 20 people, includ- 
ing the mayor and the city manager. The di- 
rector is authorized to adopt such regulations 
as may be necessary and to enter into mutual 
aid agreements with other cities, subject to 
approval of the advisory council and the 
city council. San Diego, California, has pub- 
lished a 40-page, looseleaf booklet Civil De- 
Fense and Disaster Plan. The manual describes 
mutual aid plans, duties of disaster service 
workers and organization of city and region- 
al defense strategy, and contains several dia- 
grams and maps. The Civil Defense Admin- 
istration will publish an analysis of the simu- 
lated atom bombing of Chicago, Seattle and 
Washington that were held at various times 
during the summer. 


Reduces Number of Fire 
Stations and Companies 
ROVIDENCE, Rhode Island, has re- 


duced the number of fire stations from 
29 to 17 and the number of fire companies 
from 37 to 30. Initiated during the war as an 
economy measure, the reorganization plan 
is now 90 per cent complete. Twenty-one 
fire stations are to be abandoned because of 
poor location or obsolescence while eight 
stations that were in good condition and in 
desirable locations have been retained. 
Eight of the new stations have been com- 
pleted and occupied and work on the ninth 
is started. The program has been financed by 
a bond issue of $1,750,000 approved in 1944. 
Annual saving in men and equipment is es- 
timated at $200,000. 

In applying the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters distribution standards before 
reorganization it was found that two-thirds 
of the city’s area was covered by overlapping 
services of two or more pumper companies 
and in only 20 per cent of the area (mostly 
park land) was there no duplication of lad- 
der service. In some sections pumper com- 
pany service areas overlapped as much as 
eight times. 

New stations are situated on main traffic 
arteries, set back from traffic lanes and pro- 
tected by traffic warning signals. New sites 
were selected with regard to both the fire 
hazard areas of the city as indicated by fire 
records and the location of old stations that 
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were retained. New stations are equipped 
with automatic controls for heating plant, 
apparatus doors, and night lights. Accom- 
modations include living rooms, fully 
equipped kitchens, and dormitories. 

The number of fire fighting units has been 
reduced from 24 to 20 pumper companies, 
and from 13 to 10 ladder companies. The 
three battalion chiefs will be moved closer to 
the centers of their districts. Seven stations 
will house single company units, seven will 
house two companies, and three will house 
three companies.—Lrewis A. MArsHALL, 
deputy fire chief, Providence. 


In-Service Training Programs 
for Government Employees 


RAINING films are being used as part 

of an on-the-job training program in 
Montgomery County, Maryland. During 
October six films were shown at a central lo- 
cation in Rockville, the county seat. Three 
of the showings were for supervisors, two of 
the films were specifically for clerical, steno- 
graphic, and secretarial employees, one for 
health, welfare, and juvenile court person- 
nel, and one film was shown to all employees 
of the county. The films were obtained 
through the audio-visual section of the board 
of education and from local representatives 
of federal and state agencies. People ap- 
pointed to serve part-time as school crossing 
guards in the county are given classroom and 
on-the-job training by qualified officers of 
the police force. 

Administrative officials of Boulder, Colo- 
rado, are now well into their 16-week course 
of training in ‘““The Technique of Municipal 
Administration,” using the outline and 
training texts provided by the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration. The 
city is paying for an instructor from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and is furnishing the 
textbooks for the 14 participating em- 
ployees. 

City clerks in Kansas recently held their 
first annual two day school sponsored by the 
Bureau of Government Research and the 
University Extension of the University of 
Kansas. . . . College courses slanted toward 
fire administration are being given this 
semester by the School of Public Adminis- 
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tration of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. The courses include 
work in basic fire administration, superviso- 
ry training, report writing, personnel train- 
ing, mathematics, and speech... . Sixty- 
four police officers representing 32 cities and 
seven state highway patrols last month com- 
pleted the regular three-week police traffic 
training course at the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Prospectuses Issued to Aid 
Sale of Bonds 


OUR cities and one county have recent- 
ly issued prospectuses prior to the sale 
of bonds for a variety of city improvements. 
Arlington County, Virginia, issued $2,500,- 
000 in general obligation bonds for school 
purposes. San Angelo, Texas, issued $6,000,- 
000 in revenue bonds to purchase and im- 
prove a water filtration and pumping plant 
which was formerly under private owner- 
ship. Port Huron, Michigan, issued $1,300,- 
000 in general obligation bonds for sewer 
system improvements. Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota, issued permanent improvement revolv- 
ing fund bonds in the amount of $200,000 
for sidewalks, sanitary sewers, and paving. 
Decatur, Alabama, has issued $1,050,000 in 
revenue bonds for construction of a munic- 
ipal gas distribution system. The natural 
gas will be purchased by the city from a pri- 
vately-owned transmission line company. 
The Arlington County prospectus in- 
cludes financial statements on debt, as- 
sessed valuations, tax collections, current 
revenues and expenditures, and water de- 
partment operations. In addition, concise in- 
formation is presented on population, gener- 
al economic data, school enrollments, build- 
ing permits, and capital improvements. The 
report includes illustrative maps and charts 
and photographs of new school buildings and 
additions. The Decatur prospectus includes 
general economic data as well as detailed 
engineering and financial statements on the 
proposed natural gas system. The Port Hu- 
ron prospectus, thumb-indexed for easy ref- 
erence, contains engineering data and a copy 
of the city bond resolution. San Angelo 
printed its 60-page prospectus on legal-size 
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enameled paper and has included numerous _ prospectus includes background information 
charts, diagrams, and photographs, as well on the community as well as statements on 
as technical data. The concise Albert Lea revenue and debt. 
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lem =e = Geet er oe os Se 
Consumers’ Prices!......... 1935-39 = 100 173.8 9-15 173.0 169.6 167.5 170.9 
Municipal Bonds*?.......... % yield 1.79 10-11 1.83 2.16 2.09 2.21 
Motor Vehicle Deaths?...... Number 3,100 Sept. 3,180 3,020 2,010 3,150 
Municipal Construction*.... In millions $ 234 July $ 202 $ 260 $ 94 §$ 260 
Building Materials Prices’.... 1939=100 229.0 * 223.4 208.8 208.0 223.5 
Construction Costs®......... 1939=100 216.0 “ 223.4 203.5 203.0 211.6 
Construction Activity”. ..... In millions $2,695 Oct. $2,794 $2,177 $1,409 $2,214 
INN Shia ip ca dierereiidintine a " $1,982 " $2,059 $1,506 $1,078 $1,514 
Governmental........... - $ 713 ” $ 735 $ 671 $ 331 $ 701 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 
yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 


4 Construction and Construction Materials. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States De- 


partment of Commerce. Figures show value of construction contracts awarded; data do not show “work put 
in place”’ (see footnote 7). 


5 Construction and Construction Materials. Data are from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Index 


covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint materials, plumbing and heating, 
structural steel, and other building materials. 


® Construction and Construction Materials. This is a composite index compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is derived from several indexes regularly compiled by private companies and federal 


government agencies. The index is weighted by the relative importance of major class¢s of public and private 
construction. 


7 Construction and Construction Materials. Estimate of the value of ‘‘work put in place’’ (that is, construction 
work actually done during the month) for all public and private construction. The estimate includes struc- 
tural additions and alterations, but not maintenance and repairs. 











Two Cities Codify Ordinances 


ENVER, Colorado, has completed a com- 
pilation and recodification of all city or- 
dinances. The work was accomplished through 
the combined efforts of the city attorney and the 
chairman of the Municipal Code Revision Com- 
mittee of the Denver Bar Association. The job in- 
volved the study and assembly of more than 
1,000 ordinances that had been passed since the 
last code was prepared in 1927. The grouping of 
ordinances by subject and the elimination of con- 
flicts and duplications involved passage by the 
city council of scores of ordinances amending or 
repealing old measures. The consolidated code is 
now approaching final passage by the city council 
and includes all subjects except the building, 
electrical, plumbing and allied codes which will 
be printed separately. . . . Phoenix, Arizona, has 
begun work on a complete recodification of the 
city charter and general ordinances. It is expect- 
ed that the new code will be systematically ar- 
ranged and fully indexed with references not only 
to charter and ordinance provisions but also, 
where possible, to the state code and decisions of 
the state supreme court. 


Parking Meter News 


The Canadian city of Saskatoon, Saskatche- 
wan, has installed 295 parking meters. A meter 
number is painted on the meter post and on each 
of two cash boxes. When collections are made the 
collector takes out one box and replaces it with 
the empty one bearing the same meter number. A 
map in the treasurer’s office shows each meter lo- 
cation. This plan enables the city to check the 
amounts received from meters in various loca- 
tions. ... In Kansas City, Missouri, a lockable 
five-gallon steel hopper, mounted on two wheels, is 
used for parking meter collections. The collector 
starts his route with the empty, locked and mobile 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Goverumental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 
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hopper and dumps the coins from each parking 
meter coin box directly into the hopper. In the 
city treasurer’s office the hopper is unlocked, and 
the coins are processed. The former method con- 
sisted of substituting an empty coin box for the 
partially filled one at each meter. Collection time 
has been cut in half by the new procedure. 


City Adopts Annexation Policies 

Boulder, Colorado, has established basic poli- 
cies for the annexation of fringe areas and adopt- 
ed subdivision regulations governing real estate 
development. The annexation policies are based 
on four general principles: (1) Annexations 
should be general and not based solely on the 
presence or absence of public facilities. (2) The 
city must accept leadership and responsibility in 
working out fringe area problems. (3) Annexation 
should be undertaken when the fringe is becom- 
ing urbanized and before it is substantially devel- 
oped. (4) Annexations should conform to the fi- 
nancial ability of the city to provide municipal 
services. The newly adopted subdivision regula- 
tions set forth standards governing the layout of 
streets, alleys, blocks and lots; establish minimum 
areas for subdivision; require conformity to zon- 
ing standards; and require, before acceptance by 
the city, that the subdivider install street and 
utility improvements or post a bond equivalent to 
the cost of installing utilities. 


Milwaukee Considers Redistricting 

A complete revision of Milwaukee’s present 
ward boundaries that would reduce the number of 
wards and the number of aldermen from 27 to 18 
is now under consideration by the common coun- 
cil. With each ward containing approximately 
one per cent of the state’s 1950 population, the 
plan will add at least one senator and four as- 
semblymen to the city and county contingent in 
the state legislature. The plan was drafted by a 
technical sub-committee of nine citizens and ap- 
pointed city officials headed by Normal N. Gill, 
executive director of the Citizens Governmental 
Research Bureau. Representation in the state 
legislature is based on a one per cent population 
formula; therefore, present legislative districts in 
Milwaukee only partly follow ward boundaries. 
The proposed plan provides an assemblyman 
from each ward of the city. Wisconsin has a pre- 
liminary 1950 population of 3,421,316. The pro- 
posed wards approximate the one per cent formu- 
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la by varying in population from a low of 32,732 
in one ward to a high of 37,204 in another. 


Train Police in Group Relations 


Police officers in 22 cities have received some 
training during the past seven years in coping 
with community problems arising from minority 
group relations. A report, entitled A Study of Police 
Training Programs in Minority Relations, describes 
the educational programs of these cities. It was 
prepared for the Los Angeles County Conference 
on Community Relations by the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith. The cities that have 
developed community relations training for police 
personnel include Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Boston 
and Cambridge, Massachusetts; Oakland and 
Richmond, California; Jacksonville, Miami, and 
Miami Beach, Florida; Chicago and Chicago 
Park District, Illinois; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, and 
Youngstown, Ohio; Greensboro, North Carolina; 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Denver, Colorado; St. 
Louis, Missouri; Trenton, New Jersey; and 
Washington, D.C... ..'The University of Louis- 
ville has received a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to establish a police training institute 
for cities in the South, and the curriculum will in- 
clude training in minority relations. 


City Crime Rates Rise Slightly 


Crime rates in cities for the first half of 1950 
were 1.9 per cent higher than for the same period 
in 1949, according to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation semi-annual bulletin, Uniform Crime 
Reports. Compiled figures cover the period Janu- 
ary to June 1950, and represent 2,471 cities with 
a total population of 61,000,000. Burglaries rose 
1.9 per cent, larceny 2.2 per cent, auto thefts 3.2 
per cent and negligent manslaughter 19.8 per 
cent. The urban rate for rape was 4.6 per cent 
lower, and robberies were down 3.8 per cent. For 
the full year of 1949, police made arrests in 27.9 
per cent of the reported crimes. Approximately 
one-half of all crimes against property were com- 
mitted by persons under 25 years of age, and 
nearly one-sixth of those arrested were under 21. 
For crimes against the person 78.7 per cent were 
cleared by arrest, and for crimes against property 
24.7 per cent. Arrests were made in 80.2 per cent 
of the rape cases and 77.2 per cent of cases of ag- 
gravated assault. Robberies were cleared by ar- 
rest in 39.5 per cent of cases, burglaries 29.0 per 
cent, larceny 21.6 per cent, and auto thefts 27.3 
per cent. An average of one out of four persons 
living in urban areas was formally charged in 
1949 with some traffic violation. One out of 20 
was charged with some other felony or misde- 


meanor such as larceny, assault, or drunkenness. 
In cities of more than 100,000 population, nearly 
two-thirds of the people formally charged by the 
police in 1949 were found guilty, percentages 
running as high as 80.5 per cent for liquor law 
violations.and 83.9 per cent for driving while in- 
toxicated. 


Recent Court Decisions 


A recent Nevada decision holds that the opera- 
tion of an airport by a county is a proprietary 
rather than a governmental function (Granite Oil 
Securities Incorporated v. Douglas County et al., 219 P 
(2d) 191). ...2 A game of skill is not the same as 
a gambling device, according to a recent Ala- 
bama decision in which an anti-gambling ordi- 
nance prohibiting possession of a machine for 
testing skill was found to be inconsistent with 
state policy and therefore invalid (Hurvich v. City 
of Birmingham, 46 So. (2d) 577). . . . A license tax 
on automobiles used by nonresident employees in 
Paducah was declared valid by a Kentucky court 
since it applied to nonresidents driving over streets 
maintained by the state even though the nonres- 
idents parked on private lots (Watson v. City of 
Paducah, 229 SW (2d) 453)... . The New York 
Supreme Court refused to issue an injunction in 
behalf of resort owners to prevent the city of New 
York from attempting to induce rain artificially. 
The court stated it would not protect possible pri- 
vate injury at the expense of positive public ad- 
vantage (Slutsky v. City of New York, 97 NYS (2d) 
238)....In Kansas, people who cross streets 
other than at crosswalks do so at their own risk. 
In Emporia, a pedestrian who slipped and fell 
into a drain located at considerable distance from 
a crosswalk was denied damages from the city. 
(Smith v. City of Emporia, 219 P. (2d) 451).... 
The Missouri Supreme Court, in a decision ren- 
dered October 9, affirmed validity of a Kansas 
City off-street parking ordinance, thus clearing 
the way for construction of an underground park- 
ing lot (John B. Bowman et al. v. Kansas City). 


Establishes Administrative Unit 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts, has established a de- 
partment of administrative services with a full- 
time director appointed by the mayor. The de- 
partment is responsible for the city’s personnel 
program, including maintenance of the job clas- 
sification and pay plans, the development and en- 
forcement of policies for personnel actions, and 
the maintenance of personnel records. In addi- 
tion, the department is responsible for doing re- 
search work on various phases of city government 
and advising the city administration relative to 
purchasing procedures. 
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Newsletters for Employees and Council 


Several cities have recently inaugurated spe- 
cial newsletters. Emporia, Kansas, has started a 
bi-monthly employee newsletter which is dis- 
tributed with payroll checks, and in Wayne, 
Michigan, an employee group issues a monthly 
newsletter for employees. In Mount Lebanon 
Township, Pennsylvania, the employees’ bulletin 
for July carried an item about a picnic planned 
by the employees’ association, the first of a series 
of articles on the functions of the various depart- 
ments, a section called ‘““The Manager’s Corner,” 
and personal items about employees. Palm 
Springs, California, has inaugurated a city 
council newsletter which will be issued every ten 
days. Its purpose is to give councilmen infor- 
mation that will assist them in their deliberations. 
Prepared by City Manager Russell Rink, the first 
issue of two mimeographed pages contains data 
on current business trends in the town, compares 
tax rates for the various local taxing bodies for the 
past two years, states policies on the handling of 
stray dogs, and fixes the time and place for a city 
council conference meeting with a list of subjects 
that will be discussed. In Windsor, Connecticut, 
the newsletter, also written for the city council, 
summarizes municipal activities. It also is mailed 
to selected citizens and displayed in various 
public places and offices visited by the public. 


News on the Personnel Front 


In Denver a new promotional policy for city 
employees has been endorsed by Mayor Quigg 
Newton. Any employee who feels his talents are 
not being used to the full extent can apply to the 
budget and personnel office for promotion to a 
position with more responsibility or increased 
technical duties....In preparing their 1952 
budget estimates federal agencies are expected to 
have not more than one person engaged in person- 
nel work for every 115 employees. . . . Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, has provided leave of ab- 
sence for employees who enter active military 
service. Denver has authorized for any regular 
employee a 15-day period of leave and a maxi- 
mum of four days travel time for attending an- 
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nual military training with the armed forces. . . . 
Durham, North Carolina, has issued an employee 
manual that sets forth regulations on hours of 
work and vacations and other leaves of absence. 
. .. California has passed an act requiring all 
state and local employees to take a loyalty oath as 
a condition of employment... . Teaneck, New 
Jersey, has adopted a 40-hour work week for all 
employees except firemen and has adopted a new 
terminal leave policy under which employees may 
accumulate from year to year unused sick leave 
from the 15 days allowed per year. When employ- 
ment with the township is terminated the em- 
ployee is given terminal leave of 50 per cent of the 
accumulated sick leave. : 


Ordinances Recently Adopted 


Anti-Communism continues to be a subject of 
interest to city councils. Jacksonville, Florida, 
Jackson, Mississippi, and Cumberland, Mary- 
land, are the most recent cities to pass anti-Com- 
munism ordinances. The Cumberland ordinance 
prohibits the sale or distribution of Communist 
publications and requires the registration of Com- 
munists. In Jackson, people holding membership 
in or affiliated in any way with the Communist 
party are subject to arrest. . . . Commercial food 
handling establishments and multiple dwelling 
units in Dearborn, Michigan, are required to in- 
stall garbage grinders. Grinders must be stand- 
ard equipment in all new buildings in these 
classes, and existing buildings are given one year 
to complete installation. . . . Use of water from 
the municipal supply is to be restricted in New- 
ark, New Jersey, when it is to be used for refrig- 
erating and air cooling purposes. ... A recent 
Buffalo, New York, ordinance prohibits the erec- 
tion or use of tents within the city limits except for 
specified purposes. Circuses, carnivals, picnics, 
military or scouting exhibitions and shelters for 
construction work are uses for which tents may be 
authorized provided they satisfy certain safety re- 
quirements. . . . In Newburgh, New York, people 
ticketed for illegal parking may now pay their 
fines to the city collector as well as to the police 
department. 
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“The Pick of the Month 





THE PLANNING FuNCTION IN URBAN GOVERN- 
MENT. By Robert A. Walker. The University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37. 
1950. 410pp. $4.75. 

Pusiic RELATIONS IN THE LocAL Community. By 
Louis B. Lundborg. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33 Street, New York 16. 1950. 228pp. $3. 

(1) ProposED PHILADELPHIA Home RuLE CHAR- 
TER: Drarr 3. 95pp. (2) REPORT OF THE 
DraFTING ComMMITTEE. 27pp. Philadelphia 
Charter Commission, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. September, 1950. 

State Court Systems. Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
August, 1950. 29pp. $1. 

TECHNIQUES OF PREPARING Major BLS Sratist1- 
cAL Series. By United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1950. 72pp. 40 cents. 

Pusitic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By William 
E. Mosher, J. Donald Kingsley, and O. Glenn 
Stahl. Third edition. Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33 Street, New York 16. 1950. 652pp. 
$6.50. 

You AND Your JoB WITH MONTGOMERY CounrTy, 
MARYLAND. County Personnel Board, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. July, 1950. 30pp. 

REGULATIONS OF THE COUNTY PEKSONNEL BoAaRD 
GOVERNING GENERAL EMPLOYEES OF MOoNnrT- 
GOMERY CouNnTy, MARYLAND. Personnel 
Board, Montgomery County, Maryland. 
1949-50. 40pp. 

THe Group Ora Test In SELECTING PUBLIC 
Emp.oyers. By Roberta Scott. Civil Service 
Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
October, 1950. 25pp. $1.50. 

Occupation, Business, and AMUSEMENT FEES AND 
TAXEs IN OREGON Cities. Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon. September, 1950. 39pp. 50 
cents. 

Potice ADMINISTRATION. By O. W. Wilson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1950. 540pp. $6. 

FourtH ANNUAL PEACE OFFICERS TRAINING 
ScHoo.. By Norman Blacher. Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Research, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. August, 1950. 109pp. 
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A Stupy or Porice TRAINING PROGRAMs IN MI- 
NoRITY Retations. By the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith. Los Angeles County 
Conference on Community Relations, 3125 
West Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles 18, Cali- 
fornia. August, 1950. Variously paged. 

RECOMMENDED Goop PRACTICES FOR THE INSTAL- 
LATION OF AUTOMATIC FirE ALARM SySTEMS 
FOR Private Dwe .uincs. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10. 1950. 5 cents. 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POLLU- 
TION ABATEMENT OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERATION. 
State of New York. Williams Press, Inc., Al- 
bany, New York. 1950. 107pp. 

Wuat’s THE Score? American Public Health 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
October, 1950. 52pp. 

Tue City or San Disco Crvit DEFENSE AND Dis- 
ASTER Pian. Office of the Executive Secretary, 
San Diego Disaster Council, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 1950. 40pp. 

CriticAL TARGET AREAS IN Civit Derense. Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, Washington, 
D.C. September, 1950. 14pp. 

ILLInoIs REDEVELOPMENT AND Housinc HAND- 
BOOK. Illinois Housing Board, 160 North La- 
Salle Street, Chicago 1. June, 1950. 44pp. 

A Vo_umME WARRANT FOR URBAN Stop Scns. By 
Morton S. Raff. The Eno Foundation for 
Highway Traffic Control, Saugatuck, Connect- 
icut. 1950. 121pp. 

(1) RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TRAFFIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND ConTROL, Mo.ine, ILuinots. 48pp. 
(2) RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TRAFFIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND CONTROL, JEFFERSON City, MIs- 
sourI. 54pp. Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Companies, 60 John Street, New York 7. 
1950. 

Orr-STREET PARKING. ANALYSIS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR CiTy OF TULARE, CALIFOR- 
n1A. Gordon Whitnall & Associates, 4313 Lei- 
mert Boulevard, Los Angeles 43, California. 
April, 1950. 20pp. 

TrarrFic Stupy. City Planning Board, City Hall, 
Dover, New Hampshire. 1950. 32pp. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 

Of Pustic MANAGEMENT, published monthly at Chicago, Illincis, 
for October 1, 1950. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS \ ss 
COUNTY OF COOK f 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher: International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, Illinois; Editor, 
Clarence E. Ridley; Managing Editor, Orin F. Nolting; Business Man- 
ager, None, all at 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 


2. The owner is: The International City Managers’ Association, an 
incorporated organization of city managers. The officers of the Associa- 
tion are: President, Robert W. Flack, city manager, Durham, North 
Carolina; and Regional Vice Presidents, C. H. Elliott, city manager, 
Jackson, Michigan; L. J. Houston, city manager, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
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ginia; G. H. Palmes, city manager, Fort Collins, Colorado; J. A. Raf- 
field, city manager, Sumter, South Carolina; and C. F. Sharpe, city 
manager, Hartford, Connecticut. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 


[Signed] ORIN F. NOLTING, Managing Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1950. 
[Signed] WiLpa M. Pippen, Notary Public 


[SEAL] (My commission expires March 19, 1952 





Get Your Copy Now 


entitled— 


Personnel Traffic 


(Yes equals prove 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET 





Hundreds of ideas on how to stretch the tax dollar, based on actual 
municipal experience, are available in a recently published pamphlet 


CHECK LIST ON HOW CITIES CAN CUT COSTS 


Mayors, city managers, and department heads in many cities already 
are using this check list of more than 500 questions to determine how to 
cut city operating costs and at the same time improve the quality and 
quantity of municipal service. The subjects covered are: 


Police Health and Welfare Finance 

Fire Management Government Structure 
Elections Public Works Utilities 

Parks and Recreation Education Housing 

Office Practice Public Libraries Planning 


To rate "ya city, merely check each question in Check List “yes” or “no.” 
practices; No equals warning signals) Add them and you have the rating. 


Order Today and Find Out How Well Your City Rates 
PRICE $1.00. 52 pp. (25 per cent discount on four copies or more) 


Send your order to 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 


Inspectional Services 


ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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